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TRANS L A’T OR? 
P AR, Bel sA iG. 


(UR Author endeavours to 
a J reduce Swimming to an Art, 
aa lays down Rules how to attain 
it. Without doubt had this beef 
done long ago, and the Theory 
of it rae asia by perfons capa- 
ble of im roving it, both Natura 

and Artificial Swimming might 
have been advanced far beyond 
what they are at prefent; by Na- 
tural Swimming I mean Swim- 


ming without any other Inftru- 
2 ments 
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The Tranflator's Preface. 





ments than what Nature has fur- 
nifhed us with; and by the other 
I mean that with Artificial helps. 


The Theory of it (as an Art) 
has never, that I know of, been 
thoroughly confidered by any, al- 
though the advantages and conve- 
niences it brings along with it, fuf- 
ficiently deferve it; and the Spe- 
culations it might yield, be no lefs 
delightful than thofe of feveral 
other Mechanical Arts, and of as 
much ufe. 


To confider it in tts moft gene- 
ral-extent, as the Evection and Su/- 
rentation of Bodies in Fluids, and 
from its firft Principles, would be 
neceflary to make the Theory per- 
fect; in order to which, the fol- 
lowing Hints may be ferviceable 
io furnifh matter for further En- 


GUITies. 
The 
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The firft General Confideration 
in fuch a Theory ought to be 
the Specifick or Comparative weight 
of Bodies in the refpettive fluids 
deigned to. prattice in. From 
thence may be obtained a perfect 
knowledge of the forces required 
for fuftentation and motion. When 
a Body is of equal weight with a 
fluid, bulk for bulk, it will fwim 
immerfed in that fluid, its upper 
part even with the furface : Hit be 
heavier than an equal bulk of the 
fluid, it will fink m it; if lighter, 
it would float on the furface, as 
much of it being under the fluid 
as would equal in quantity a bulk 
of that fluid of the fame weight 
with the whole Body. Human 
Bodies are almoft of the fame 
weight with water ; the difference 
or weight of a Man, wholly im- 
merfed in water, being not above 
fix or eight ounces, and lels in 
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falt-water than in irefh. Thus 
Quickfilver being above, thirteen 
times as ie avy as water, it would 
be impofki ble for a ae caft into 
a Veflel or Lake of that, to fink ; 

on the contrary, the air being Scam: 


<imes at leaft lighter than Water : 


it would be erm dificult for a 
Man to mount or fly in that, though 
perhaps not - impoffible. A Man 
being thus of near the like weight 
with wa ter, Sw imming becomes fo 
Very ealy to him, mfomuch that 
lying on his back Wajhout motion, 
and holding i in his breath he cannot 


fink, 


The next Enquiry might be, 
which of all thofe various moti- 
ons he 1s capable of making with 
his Arms and Lege are the moft 
terviceable to the different ways of 
Swimming. This 1s our Author’s 
talk im the following Treatife, 
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wherein he fhews feveral ways and 
methods of managing one’s felf up- 
on all emergencies. But to deter- 
mine the bufinefs perfecily, re- 
eourfe ought to be had to. Me- 
chanicks, wherein the reafons of 


‘the whole are foundéd. The ac-. 
tion of Swimming in Man, hke 


a Boat with a pair of Oars, is no- 
thing but a motion pro- 
pagated by Veéfes, whole 
* Fulcrums are movea- 
ble ; and confequently all the rea- 
fons of 1t reducible to that of the 
Veéhs, and thence it is eafy to find 
out and determine which motions 
are belt and moft expeditious upon 
all occafions whatfoever, and to 
demontitrate the truth of them. The 
confideration of human Bodies, of 
the management of their Arms and 
Legs, from the fame Principles, in 
other Arts and Exercifes, fhew 
evidently to us the reafons of Ieve- 
AA rad 
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ral ftrange and furprifing adtions, 
as in Wreftling, Fencing, Gc. and 
at the fame time might give us in- 
lets to further and unthought-of 
{mprovements. 


The next place among fuch En- 
quiries might be allotted to Artif- 
cial Swimming. Befides the com- 
mon helps of Cork and Bladders, 
&c. that young beginners make ufe 
of to learn, there might be invent- 
ed feveral {mall Machines of differ- 
ent ufes for different purpofes. How 
eafy, and at the fame time how ule- 
ful, might feveral Inftruments be 
found out that were very little and 
eafily portable, by which one might 
pafs any River, or efcape any dan- 
ger of the water. Girdles of leveral 
forts (whereof I hear of one lately 
invented, and very ufeful) might be 
made for fuch cafes, of any Materi- 
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als that are flexible and impervious 
to the water, fuch as oil’d Cloths, 
and feveral forts of Leather. A Cy- 
lindrical Cafe made of oil’d Cloth, 
and kept open on the infide by 
Iron rings faftened in it at a mode- 
rate diftance from one another, fo 
that clapping them together it might 
go into one’s pocket, might be fo 
contrived as to tye round one’s 
Wailt, and faftened to keep the wa- 
ter out, and that alone would fave 
from being drowned. 


Several little Machines might be 
found very diverting in Swimming, 
to promote Expedition, and make 
the motions of one fingle Man in 
‘the water fwifter than any Boat ; 
Contrivances of thin fmall Planes 
of Wood with Valves, or otherwile 
{mall Hinges, faftened to the Legs 
or Feet, might Re very ferviceable 
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The Tranflator's: Preface. 
to that end and perform the part of 
Fifhes Fins. 


The Art of Diving is one of the 
moft noble and ufeful parts of Swim- 
ming, and would deferve a particu- 
lar Contide ration in fuch a ‘Theory. 
As to the Artificial or Machine part 
of it, it depends on other Principles 
befides Mechanicks. Confiderati- 
ons of the preffure of the Aur pro- 
portional to the depth, and feveral 
other things befigles the Conftrudti- 
on of the Engines, mui{t be enquired 
into, which would be too long to 


diconin: of here. 


In fine, Enquiries of this nature 
would prove very delightful to any 
one capable e of them; and without 
doubt, improvements might be 
made equal to exp pe€tation, fince 
there are certain eur infallible 
srounds to proceed on, and per- 


haps 
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haps fomething or other might hap- 
P g § Pp 
pen that would abundantly recom- 


pence the time and pains of the 
Enquirer. 
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Pee Res vet Tp, 


HE Merit or Advantage of any 

Treatife is not always to be decid- 
ed by the Title. That of this prefent 
Trad has nothing extraordinary 10 re~ 
commend it; it feems only to be calculat- 
ed for people of mean condition, fuch as 
Watermen, Sailors, to whom their Em- 
ployment has made ibe Arts of Swim- 
ming and Diving in fome meafure nece/- 
Jary, as alfa for fome other: who make ufe 
of it for dtverfion. 


But to take a firiGer and more imme- 
diate view of the matier: It mufi be ac- 
knowledged, that ibe Art of Swimming 
may be of uo finall Importance to the 
greateft Perfonages and moft elevated 


conditions of life. It Jeems to have an 
alliance 
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alliance to the Art of Navigation, which 
zs one of the boldeft efforts of Mankind: 
For ihough the knowledge of the Winds 
and Compa/s feem to guard us from the 
dangers of Shipwreck ; yet notwithfiand- 
ing ibe Aris of the moft fkilful Pilots, alt 
Ages have too fadly experienced the ba- 
zards of venturing on the Main, and that 
there needs recourfe to other helps to avoid 
thofe Perils which Navigators are perpe- 
tually expofed to. 


There 1s none more prefent to immedi» 
ale danger than the Art of Swimming: 
It would be fuperfluous to infift on thofe 
numerous reafons which might be brought 
to prove this iruib, us felf-evidence ts 
more than a Demonfiration.. Nor ts this 
Art lefs neceffary even for thofe of alt 
Conditions, even though they never _ven- 
ture to Sea. A perfon fo far from da 
ying to undertake a Voyage at Sea, that 
he never durft venture into a Pair of 
Oars, may (in feveral places) be fudden- 
ly drowned in his own houfe, even. then, 
when be is leaft apprebenfive of # : He ne- 
ver 
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ver forcfaw the approaching deluge, and 
if he could bave fwam, might have avoid- 
ed the fatal confequence of it. That Tra- 
veller who bad fo happily made the Tour 
of the World, on his return home was 
drowned in a fmall River by a fudden mif- 
chance of bis Boat running againfl a Bridge, 
becaufe be could Swim no farther than to 
the bottom. 


But to foew farther the advantage of 
this Art, it may not be amifs to take no- 
tice of what Conjequence it may be in 
War, and bow ferviceable it may chance 
to prove to Generals themfelves in the 
moft preffing occafions. Ceefar has left us 
a very remarkable Example, when jind- 
sng bimfelf on the point of yielding to 
the Attempt of Ptolomy the Egyptian 
King, who had treacheroufly attacked bin 
in Alexandria, be cc/t bimfelf armed in- 
to the Sea, and by Swimming recovered 
bis Fleet, with which, returning to re- 
ward the Treachery, Ptolomy was /lain, 
and Cleopatra declared Queen of Egypt. 
This fingle Event ts fufficient to fhew of 
what 
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what ufe the Art of Swimming may be, 
down from a General to a common Solder. 
It is no ways difbonowable to yield to 
force, when it would be rafbnefs to endea- 
vour to defend one’s felf ; and he that can 
fafely reiveat from an imminent danger, 
where otberwife be would have been ne- 
ceffitated to have fallen a Vittim to his 
Enemies, may be in a condition to re- 
turn fufictently provided to revenge bim- 


felf. 


In fine, the Art of Swimming was in 
great eficem among the Ancients. The 
Romans /olemniz’d it among their publick 
Exercifes ; nay, they incorporated a par- 
ticular Society of Divers, which they call- 
ed, Urinatories. Aud Gruterus gives us 
this Infcription of it : 


Patrono Corporis Pifcatorum & Uri- 
Nnatorum. 


And there yet remain thefe Old Charac- 
ters on one of the Gates of Rome. _ 


FL, 
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FL. ANN/EO LEMONI FORTU- 
NATO PISCAT. URINATORI 
Q. Q. III. 


Every Man of War bad its partiu- 
lay Diver, whofe Charge was to take care 
of the Anchors and Cables, the fame wiib 
that of our Boatfwatns. 


Pliny fells us in the Second Book of 
. bis Natural Hiftory, shat they bad a me- 
thod of ufing Oil under water for a free- 
dom of refpiration, and managing of it fo, 
as to make it ferviceable alfo for lighting 
them there. 


According to the Teftimony of Ehanus, 
in the Fifth Book of bis Hiftory, they were 
ufed to blacken the foals of their Feet, and 
the Palms of their Hands, to avoid the 
Fifoes, to whom the gliflening of thofe 
paris in the water give notice. In Diving 
they went down wilh the head foremdjt, 
and turned themfelves under water, bold- 
ing their breath, becaufe thereby the Body 
becomes lighter. 4 
Some 
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Some would Swim thus the length.of 
Eighty Furlongs together without being per» 
ceptible to any one ; which 1s VErY confi 
derable, and fomewhat dificult to beheve, 
each Furlong being 125 Geometrical Pa- 
ces, or O25 Feet, fo that the 80 Furlongs 
of Greece were 104 Miles Englith mea- 
Sure ; ibis Jurprizing force and adttvity 
of thofe Divers feems to be a litile fabu- 
lous. 


They had for their feare the third part 
ef whatever they brougki up from the bot- 
tom, when the depth was not above eight 
Feet ; and one balf, when it was fifteen 


Feet deep. 


Their Affifiance was alfo very confidera~ 
ble in Naval fights, wherein tbey cut 
the Cables under Water of tbeir Adverfa- 
ries Ships. Dion Caflius reports in the 
Life of the Emperor Severus, ibat tbe 
Byzantines, af prefent ibe Conftantino- 
politans, having been befieged during 
three Years, by almoft all the force of 
Greece, after having in vain effayed feve-~ 
ral 
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ral Stratagems, at lengib refolved to. ai~ 
tack ibetr Adverfavies Fleet wiib their 
Divers, who cut all their Cables under wa-~ 
ter, and baving faftened ibem to fome Ca- 
bles of their own Ships, carried off ibofe 
of the Enemy without their Men, which 
obliged the Grecians to razfe ibe Siege. 


Thefe Divers were not lefs neceffary in 
clofe Engagements, and in Boarding one 
anotber’s Ships ; they would lay bold on 
theiy Adverfaries, and togeiber along 
with them, fling themfelves over-board, 
and fo drown them. Mianilius the Poet, 
in bis Fifih Book of Aftronomy, /peaks of 
a certain Phocian, very excellent in thofe 
Sorts of Engagements. 


Both the Grecian and Roman Hifleries 
are full of Narratives of the Undertakings 
of thefe fort of Divers. But to come to our 
times, wt ts moft certain bat the Indians, 
and the Negroes, excel all oibers in ibefe 
Arts of Swimming and Diving. Tt is to 
them the Ladies are obliged for their 
Ornaments of Pearl; they are the Divers 
whe 
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PRE FA CE, 
who fifh for them ; they are alfo very ufe- 


Jul for recovering Anchors and Merchan- 
dizes that have been cafi away. 


The Chinefe are not much inferior. to 
them in this fort of Exercife, they ex- 
tremely apply themfelves to wt ; they have 
whole Floating Towns, 8 £4 5 they build 
upon Reeds, and ihe Houfes joined toge- 
ther, and likewife Streets and all er 
Appurtenances of Towns on Land. . 


I might further enlarge on this Sub- 
jetl, but the brevity I defign in this 
Lreaitfe, will not admit of a long Pre- 
face; I fhall conclude with telling the 
Reader, That this ts the firft Treatife of 
this kind that has ever appeared in the 
French Tongue, nor do I know of but 
two that have in any other, the one of 
Everard Digby an Englifh Man, where- 
of I have here made fome ufe ; the other 
of one Nicholas Winman a Dutch Man. 
I wifh what I write hereon may be ace 
ceptable to thofe who are curious on this 
Subjetl ; and that is the fole End any honeft 
Author 








pe eae Le hs 


Author ought to propofe to himfeif in 
what he does, which, whatever it be, de~ 
ferves no further applaufe from the Pub- 
lick, than it is fownd erther ufeful or di- 
VErLIng. 
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That there is fuch an Art, as that of 
Swimming, and what is to be obferv- 
ed before ove enters on putting the 
Precepts of tt in Prattice. 


yj HILE one reflects on thofe 
many and frequent Acci- 

Aint, degts, which. through. want 
of Swimming daily happen amongft us ; 
every one is ready to complain of the 
unhappine{s of Man in that refpect, in 
com- 
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comparifon of other Animals, to whom 
Nature has indulged that faculty, which 
he ought to enjoy in a more excel- 
lent degree, fince it is fo neceflary 
to his Prefervation. But if we tho- 
roughly confider the bufinefs, we fhall 
find nothing mcre unreafonable than 
that complaint, fince without doubt 
Man would not only Swim naturally 
hike other Creatures, but alfo in more 
Perfection, and with more Variety, 
both for Pleafure and Advantage : 
otherwife there would not fo many 
acquit themfelves that way with fuch 
an admirable dexterity and addrefs, as 
daily fee, »which fufficiently. demon- 
{trates, that Man has naturally all thofe 
Difpotitions which’ are requifite and 
neceflary for at. 
But it may be objected, if Man has 
naturally all the requifite Di soon 
for Sw iImming, how comes it*to pais 
that all Men do not fwim alike? To 
this it is eafy to anfwer (which is bee ond 
all doubt true) that they would Swim 
all alike without any diftinction,. and 
all equally fhare that happinefs, w hich is 
as 
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as natural to them as to other crea. 
tures, were they not rendered uncapa. 
ble by thofe internal motions, which 
they don’t fuficiently make themfelves 
mafters of as they ought ; fuch are thofe 
motions of Fear, of Impatience, of 
Precipitation, ©c. which make them 
unfit to make ufe of thofe perfecti- 
ons which they poffefs. For teftimo- 
ny of this truth, we find that thofe in 
all Ages whom their Courage has ex- 
empted from thefe natural Remora’s 
have Swam from their very  firft at 
tempts, and performed extraordinary 
and furprizing actions, which is not 
uncommon now-a- days among thofe 
who imitate them. Of the agility of 
the one and the other fort, at length 
an Art is formed, reducible to certain 
Rules, fuch as you will find in this little’ 
Trad, and which being put in prac- 
tice by frequent Ufe and Experience, 
one may attain to the habit of Swim- 
ming perfectly. 

This Art, which may be numbered 
among the Mechanick ones, fince it is 
performed by Motion, and the Agita- 

B tion 
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tion of the Hands and Feet, has been 
hitherto exercifed rather by a rude Im1- 
tation, than the Obfervation of any 
Rules or Precepts, by reafon no one has 
taken the pains to reduce it to any ; 
although it has always fufhciently de- 
ferved it, by the great advantages it 
brings to thofe who poffefs it, and in 
yeneral to all Civil Societies, the con- 
fideration whereof ought to have made 
Men ftudy to render it more eafy to be 
learned, and more familiar to all Men, 
fince they may have fo great occafion 
for it. For we ought not to look upon 
it as people commonly do, (viz.). as 
barely to Swim, turn about in the Wa- 
ter, dive, €3c. to create admiration in 
the Spectators of the Swimmer’s activity. 
Its end is far more noble, and the con- 
fequences of it fo very confiderable that 
none ought to be ignorant ofit, efpeci- 
ally fince Life itfelf: is concerned in it, 
and the Prefervation of it, from thofe 
Dangers to which thofe are liable who 
cannot Swim. 

To mention fome few Adana of 
Swimming. In Cafe of Shipwreck, if 
one 
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one is not very far from the Shore, the 
Art of Swimming. may fet one fafe 
there and fo fave trom being drowned. 
In cafe of being purfued by an Enemy, 
and meeting a River in one’s way, you 
have the advantage of efcaping two 
forts of death, by gatning the Shore on 
the other fide, and fo efcaping from 
your enemy, and from being drowned 
in the attempt of doing it. 

But a good Swimmer may not only 
preferve his own Life, but feveral others 
alfo. An open veifel on the main fea, 
ina Storm may be kept from finking 
by a good Diver: Or having loft her 
Anchors and Cables, and being ready 
to be caft on the Shore, may by him 
be haled thither, and avoid being dafh- 
ed againft the Rocks, and fo the Lives 
ofall in it faved; and the occafions of 
being thus helpful are only too fre- 
quent, as thofe who are ufed to the 
Seas very well know. By the fame 
means one may attack an Enemy poft. 
ed on the adverfe fides of Rivers, 
and thereby fometimes gain a Victory. 
And thofe places which are environed 
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by water are no more in fafety when af- 
faulted by fuch befiegers. 

It is from thefe Confiderations which 
we have here mentioned, that the Art 
of Swimming ought to be efteemed, 
rather than from the Pleafure and Di- 
verfion which is commonly propofed 
by it: infomuch, that befides the in- 
tereft which particular perfons may g gain 
by learning it, and perfecting them- 
felves in it; it feems worth the while 
to erect Publick Academies, and efta- 
blifh Experienced Mafters in them to 
teach it, fince the advantages of it may 
be fo confiderable. It will be found more 
eafy to learn than it has ever been here- 
tofore, by obferving the Precepts here 
laid down, by which thofe Difficulties 
may be avoided which ufe to deter 
young Beginners. 

It may ~ be objected, That. ofa vait 
number of perfons who are expert in 
Swimming, there is not one acquaint- 
ed with thefe Rules, and fo the fame 
Difficulties remain as before. We will 
agree to the truth of this Regi langar ey 
but an iong thefe perfons there may be 
feveral, 
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feveral, who are not only capable of 
thoroughly underftanding thefe Rules as 
foon as they read them, and applying 
them to what they had before learned 
by Chance, or Imitation of others ; but 
alfo to improve them, by adding to 
them what they may have found out 
by their own Experience, and fo digeft- 
ing and teaching the whole in an eafy 
and methodical order. Such perfons 
ought to be fought for and encouraged 
by rewards, and we are perfuaded that 
if there was any fuch one expert and 
dextrous that would publickly proféfs 
to teach it, he need want no Scholars 
nor Encouragement. 

There is no Seafon wherein a man 
may not have occafion to practife the 
Art of Swimming ; but any feafon is 
not proper to learn it in. ‘Fhat time 
of the year is (without doubt) the 
beft, wherein people follow the Baths, 
or Swimming for their diverfion, or 
to retain the habit of it; that is, in 
the Months of May, une, July, and 
Auguff, e{pecially in our Climate, where 
the water is often prejudicial to the 
B 3 Health 
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ealth at other times. There are alfo 
me Anomalous Years wherein it is not 
healthful to go into the water at all 
times in thofe four Months, as when the 
Weather is colder than ordinary for the 
Seafon, and confequently the Water. 
He that learns to Swim, ought to have 
his Animal Spirits at perfect liberty and 
command, which cannot be when the 
more than ordinary coldnefs of the Wa- 
ter forces one even to Shake and Trem- 
ble. It would be fuperfluous to add, 
That one ought not to go into the Wa. 
ter when it rains, for befides the Rain 
(if it lafts any time) chilling the Wa- 
ter, it hinders from Swimming freely, 
and endangers catching colds by wet- 
ting one’s cloaths. 

The night is alfo improper for this 
Exercife ; and weeds that may entan- 
ele the feet, are alfo obftacles among 
the reft, that ought to deter any pru- 
dent perfon from venturing among 
them, efpecially confidering, that! al. 
though you have company w ith you, yet 
you may be loft beyond any poffibility 
of help. 


oS. ii 
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You ought likewife to take care that 
the fhore (or bank of the river) where 
you {trip, be not dirty, or muddy, that 
you may not dirt or foul your feet ar 
going out: You ought alfo to take 
heed where the grafs or weeds be high, 
for fear of Snakes, or Toads, or other 
venomous animals, but that it be a 
plain even turf, neat and clean, that 
you may keep your feet fo in returning 
to your cloaths. 

Before you go into the water, you 
ought to fee that it be clear, that there 
be no fcum or froth on the furface, 
what fort of bottom it has, that there 
be no weeds or mud, for one’s feet may 
be entangled among the weeds, or one 
may fink into the mud, and the water 
coming over one’s head, remain there, 
and be drowned. This may happen 
to the beft Swimmers, by reafon that 
by how much the more they endeavour 
to difengage themfelves, they are fo 
much the more liable to fink. ‘The 
bottom ought to be of Gravel, or fmooth 
Stones, fo that you may ftand thereon 
as firmly. as on the Earth, and be nei- 

GET B4 ther 
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ther in danger of finking in mud, nor 
wounding the feet. Care ought alfo to 
be taken that it be even, and without 
holes ; and above all, that you know 
the depth, cfpecially when you begin to 
learn ; for as it is then eafy to tire one’s 
felf in ftru geling and making the firft 
efforts, fo you muft be fure that the 
bottom is not out of your depth, when 
you have occafion to reft and take 
breath. It is impoffible to be too cau- 
tious when you are alone, and have no 
one in company that knows the place 
already ; or if you have not feen others 
Swim there in the fame circumftances 
without danger. Moreover, it will not 
be amifs to obferve, That when you 
have found out a place fit to learn in, 
that you don’t venture any where elfe 
till you are a perfect mafter of your 
Art, and till then it will be the beft 
way not to exercife without a matter, 
or fome one who is very expert in 
Swimming. 

Something yet remains to be ob- 
ferved before you enter into the water, 
in raed to {tripping yourfelf. If you 
fweat 
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fweat when you come to the place you 
have chofen; or if you have fweat 
fome time before you came, and are 
hot quite cooled, you ought to ftrip by 
degrees, and that in walking to and 
fro on the fhore, fo that you may reco- 
ver a good temperature, and by thus 
gradually ftripping, the pores have lei- 
fure to clofe, and the body become in 
good condition, to be expofed to the 
air without any detriment to the health. 
After which you may enter into the 
water, and Swim according to the fol- 
lowing precepts. 
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Of the Manner of entering into the 
Water. 


HOSE who do not know how 

to Swim, ought to enter by de- 
grees, and gently, into the wa- 

ter; but thofe who are expert, often- 
times leap in all at once, with their feet 
perpendicular to the bottom, as is re- 


BG. prefented 
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prefented in the firft figure: fometimes 
after having walked a little way in the 
water, they lie along ftrerching out the 
body and arms, as you may fee in the 
fecond figure. Others holding their 
right hand, or both hands behind their 
neck, from the bank caft themfelves in 
head foremoft, ftriking the water with 
the calves of their legs one after the 
other, as in figure 3. 

There are fome who after a fhort 
race fling themfelves into the water on 
their right or left fide, as in figure 4. 
Others taking feveral leaps towards the 
bank of the river, at laft leap in with 
their feet foremoft, body upright, meet- 
ing the water firft with their buttocks 
and calves of their legs, as in figure 5. 
This ‘way is very dafe, and the beft of 
all. 

All thefe ways of entering into the 
water feem to be very well and plea- 
fant ; nor can I find any thing inconve- 
nient in them, except it be, that thofe 
who-make ufe of them run the hazard 
of taking in water at the nofe and ears 


as they go down into it; but that may 
be 
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be avoided by holding in the breath, 
It fometimes happens that thofe whe 
are lefs expert, go down quite to the 
bottom, which is inconvenient, by rea- 
fon of fometimes firiking againgl it, and 
that in a great depth you are obliged to 
hold your breath a great while. But 
you may remedy that by turning on 
your back as foon as you,begin to ap- 
proach to the bottom; for you will 
ceafe defcending as foon as you begin 
to turn yourfelf. The coldnefs of the 
water is fomewhat troublefome and pain- 
ful at firft, but. in a little time you will 
find ufe will take that off. 





II. 
_ To begin to learn to Swim. 


FTER he who is to teach you to 
Swim, fhall have fathomed the 
depth of the water, or you yourfelf 
have-found it by means of fome Staff 


or Plummet, to put yourfelf in a right 
Pofture 
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Pofture for Swimming, lie down gently 
on your belly, keep your: head and 
neck upright, your breaft advancing 
forward, your back bending, withdraw 
your legs from the bottom, and imme- 
diately {tretch them out again; ftrike 
out your arms forwards, and {pread 
them open, then draw them in again 
towards your breaft; ftrike forwards, 
making ufe firft of your feet, then of 
your hands, as many ftrokes as you can; 
you will find this way eafy and pleafant. 
I have been ufed to perfuade thofe 
whom I have taught to Swim, not at 
all to fear lying along on the water 
when they know the bottom. It will 
fometimes happen that you will be forced 
to drink down a great deal of’ water, 
and put yourfelf to-a great deal of trou- 
ble and pains without much advancing 
in the Art.;-but that ought not to dif- 
courage you, nor need you fancy to 
yourtelf that you are not as capable of 
learning and Swimming well as others, 
for the fame things happen almoft to 
all beginners; for it is Common at firf 

learning, in lying along on the water. to 
fink 
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fink down, and be ready to be ftifled 
in holding one’s breath. It is ufual at 
firft for thefe reafons to adminifter fun- 
dry helps; as to hold up their chins, 
or give them a bundle of cork, or blad- 
ders or reeds, which are the beft helps 
for beginners. 

Take fpecial care that the water be 
not higher than your breaft, nor fhal- 
lower than up to your belly. Figure 6. 





III. 
How to return back again in Swimming. 


Aa O turn back, you muft turn the 
palm of your right hand out- 
wards from you and {trike out the 
arm the fame way, and do exactly the 
contrary with your left hand and arm, 
{triking that inwards the contrary way, 
embracing as it were the water on that 
fide. ‘Thus you may turn yourfelfalfo 
on the left fide, after having inclined 
your head, neck, and the length of 
your 
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your body to that fide. The 7th fi- 


gure will make you more eafily com. 
prehend the manner of it. 





IV. 


To Swim with the Head ere& towards 
Heaven. 


Hi I S way feems difficult, though 

it imitates that pofture they fay 
is natural to man, to look upwards ; 
and if we knew how to make ufe of 
it, there would not be fo many drowned 
as there daily are ; for that happens, 
becaufe, inftead oflooking upwards, they 
look downwards with their heads to- 
wards the bottom, and embrace the 
water, as it were with their arms, in- 
fomuch that one might fay they did alk 
they could on purpofe to drown them- 
felves. , If they would place themfelves 
on their backs, and keep their bodies 
extended, they might eafily efcape, nay 
could not fink themfelves in that pofture 
if they would; this we find atteited by 
experience ; 
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experience; andI never yet met with 
any diver that could poffibly defcend 
in that pofture, that is, with the head 
erect towards Heaven ; and if they had 
a mind toit, they found themfelves 
firft obliged to elevate their arms up- 
right to contract their thorax or breatft ; 
and when all this is done, find it very 
dificult to fink, though very flowly, 
and always come to the bottom with 
their ‘feet firft. But to learn to Swim 
on your back, obferve what follows. 
When you are upright in the water, 
lie down on your back very gently, 
elevate your breaft above the furface of 
the water and in the mean while keep 
your body always extended in the fame 
right line, your hands lying on your 
belly, ftriking out and drawing in your 
legs fuccefflively, and keeping them with- 
in two feet of the furface of the water, 
and govern yourfelf according to figure 
8. Itis true there will always be great 
part of the head under water, which 
raakes moft tender pates not much care 
for this way. Notwithftanding which, 
it is the moft eafy and fafe of any 
way 
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way of Swimming, and that wherein 
one may continue longeft, for it leatt 
tires, and one is not forced to drink fo 
much water this way, as when Swim- 
ming on the belly ; betides, one more 
eafily cuts through the waves this way, 
and runs not fo great a rif{que of being 
entangled among weeds as on the belly. 
At the beginning it will appear difficult, 
and one can fcarce forbear uling his 
hands. The beft way to begin will be 
by the affiftance of fome other hand, 
ora bundle of corks or bladders ; you 
have nothing to do but to lie down 
gently and take efpecial care that you 
do not through fear put down one of 
your legs to feel for the bottom, for 
you need not fear finking, and that 
motion of the foot is the way to make 
you do fo. You mutt alfo take care 
not to lift your knees too high, nor fink 
your hips and fides too low, but keep 
your body extended in the fame ftrait 
line as I have already fhewn. If you 
have a mind to turn any ways, and you 
are not yet very expert, you muft turn in 
Swimming andtaking a round or circle ; 
or 
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er alfo whilit the one leg lies ftill, em- 
brace the water next befide you with 
the other; thus you will find yourfelf 
to turn-on that fide on which your leg 
by its motion embraces the water, and 
you may turn either to the right or 
left, according as you make ufe of the 
right or left leg for that purpofe. Swim- 
mers ought to be acquainted with feve- 
ral ways of turning themfelves back- 
wards, or to one fide, as occafion fhall 
require, to avoid meeting boats, weeds, 
rocks, or fhores, and a thoufand other 
accidents. There are feveral ways of 
doing it, I defign here to fhew them 
all; and firft that way which is called 
the Ba/y Turn. 
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Vv. 
How to turn in the Water. 


O turn eafily you miuft incline 

your head and body to the fide 
you would turn to, and at the fame 
time move and turn your legs after the 
fame manner, as you would do to turn 
the fame way on land, this hinders and 
{tops the motion of your body forwards 
all at once. Figure g. 

‘If you would turn to the left, you 
muft turn the thumb of your right 
hand towards the bottom, and with the 
palm open, but fomewhat bent, drive 
off the water foreright from that fide, 
and at the fame time, with the left 
hand open, and fingers clofe, drive the 
water on that fide backwards, and at 
once’ turn your body and face to the 
left. If you would turn to the right, 
you muft do juft the fame things con. 
trariwife. If any one afk of what ad- 
vantage this turn may be ? its ufe is 
very great in retiring from dangers that 
may 
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may happen. As fuppofe you met any 
floating timber, or any thing elfe that 
you were obliged to avoid. t is alfo 
ufeful. for helping others that are in 
danger. But you muft take efpecial care 
that, in turning after this way, your 
legs are not open, and that you have 
water enough, for fear of hurting your 


back parts again{t the ground. 





VI. 
The Turn called Ringing the Bells. 


HIS way of turning is at leaft 

of as great ufe as the precedent. 
You have no need of much room for 
it, and may do it either Swimming on 
the back or belly, and you go contrary 
in the one to what you do in the 
other. If you Swim on your belly, you 
muft at once draw in your feet, and 
itrike them out forwards, as you did 
before backwards, at the fame time 
ftriking out your hands backwards, and 
putting 
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putting your body in an upright pofture. 
Figure 10. 

If you Swim on your back, you muft 
at once draw in your legs towards your 
buttocks, and itriking them down to- 
wards the bottom, caft- your body for- 
wards till you are turned on your belly; 
but you muft take heed that you have 
eee fuficient, and -that there are no 
weeds at bottom, which have fometimes 
proved fatal to the beft Swimmers. 





Vil. 


Another Way of turning or rolling round. 


SHERE is another way of turn- 
ing from the right to the left, and 
contrariwile, as a gl abe does akiout its 
axis. If you Swim on your belly, and 
would turn to the left, you muft extend 
your right hand and arm as far out be- 
fore you as you can, and turn your face, 
breait, and whole body, to the left, 
hfting up your right hand towards the 


top 
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top of the water, and you'll find your- 
{elf on your back, and from your 
back you may turn again on your 
belly, and fo as often as you pleafe. 
And to the end thofe changes of poi- 
tures may be performed with {peed 
and agility, you muft take care to keep 
your legs clofe together, and your 
arms muit be ftretched out right bes 
fore your breaft, but not feparated far 
one from another. The Figure and 
practical part of this way of exercifing 
will make you more eafily compre- 
hend the bufinefs than any rules in 
words can. 





VU. 
To Swim on the Back. 


oT aposgn there is not much occa. 
fion for any great motion of the 
hands for thofe that Swim on their 
backs ; yet if you defign to make any 
great advances forward, you Ppa eee 
ot 
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both your feet and hands too. This. 
way is chiefly ufeful for Swimming a- 
gain{ft waves, and carries fwifter than 
Swimming on the belly. The thir- 
teenth figure will make you compre- 
hend thts method better than any 
leffons we can give you in words. 





1X. 
To Swim backwards. 


W* go backwards, when lying 
on the back we pufh ourfelves 
onward with our feet and legs; but to 
do the contrary, and advance forward, 
we muft, lying always on the back, 
keep the body extended’ at full length 
in a ftrait line, the breaft inflated, fo 
that that part of the back which 1s be- 
tween the fhoulders, muft be concave 
(or hollow), and funk down in -the 
water, the hands on the belly. Being, 
J fay, in this pofture, you muft lift up 
your legs one after another, and draw 

them 
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them back with all the force you ¢an 
- towards your hams, letting them fall 
into the water, for thus you will re- 
turn to the place whence you came. 
This. way is not only very pleafant, 
but alfo when you find yourfelf weary 
fometimes with Swimming, and far 
diftant from the fhore, it may be ufeful 
to reft yourfelf, and give you time to 
recruit your {pirits, | 





oH 
To turn one’s Self, lying along. 


rt feems at firft fight as if to turn 
one’s felf, and turn one’s felf lying 
along, were the fame thing; but if 
you infpect the matter more nearly, 
you will find that in the feventh Section 
you turn your body very quick about ; 
but to turn lying along, you muft 
keep yourfelf in a pofture extended 
and lying on the back, the top of 
your arms clofe to your fides, turning 

C the 
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the loweft joint of your right hand 
outwards ; the legs at diftance one 
from another at leaft a foot, or there- 
abouts, the foles of your feet turned 
towards the bottom of the water. In 
this pofture you may turn, as you 
pleafe, towards the right or left fide. 
This may be ferviceable in feveral 
rencounters ; for it often happens, 
that a perfon Swimming on his back, 
may be forced againft a bank, or a- 
mong weeds; wherefore a ready way 
of turning is very proper to avoid 
thofe forts of dangers. But notwith- 
ftanding thefe methods of efcapes, it 
is not fafe to venture among fuch 
forts of dangers, efpecially weeds ; 
for fome time or other one may be 
catched. There is another way of 
difengaging one’s felf from weeds, 
which J. will fhew in the following 
sections 
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xl. 


To make a Cree: - 


i H E Circle (or. entire Com. 
pafs ) is made, when one foot 
remaining immoveable, the other 
turns round, and, defcribes a Circle, 
ending where it began: In the fame 
manner the head may remain im- 
moveable, while the legs ftrike the 
water, and make the body turn round. 
To perform this, the body, lying on 
the back, if. you would begin to turn 
from the right to the left, you muft 
firtt fink your left fide fomewhat 
more towards the bottom than the_ 
other, and lift out of the water your 
legs fucceffively, firft the left, then 
the right, and at each of thefe mo- 
tions advance your legs onwards a- 
bout a foot each, towards the left 
fide, your head remaining ftill in the 
fame place; the froth on the furface 
of the water will note the parts of 
(4) oe the 
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the Circle you have defcribed. -This 
way may ferve to remove any thing 
from one’s head (or feet) that may 
offend, which too often happens in 
the water. In the practice of it you 
muft take care not to elevate your 
feet too high in the air, for that would 
fink down the head in the water; nor 
to ftrike the water too hard with your 
feet, by reafon it caufes a difagreeable 
 noife. 





XII. 


To turn one’s felf in the Water, being in 
an upright Pofture. 


EING in the Water in a pof- 

ture upright, you may turn and 
view every thing fucceffively round 
about you. You may fee that I am 
indeed upright, but to make you un- 
derftand thofe motions of my _ feet 
which you cannot fee; fuppofe I have 
a mind 
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a mind to turn to the right, in the 
firft place I do, as it were, embrace 
the Water with the fole of my right 
foot, and afterwards with that of my 
left, and in the mean while I in- 
cline my body towards the left; I 
alfo draw as much as I can the Wa- 
ter towards me with my hands, and 
afterwards drive it off again; I draw 
it firft with my left hand, and after 
with the right, and having fo drawn 
it towards me, drive it off again. 
This manner of f{wimming may be 
very wfeful; it is very ferviceable to 
know what happens on_ every fide. 
Suppofe you are in the fea, you may 
this way find a place to land on, or 
where to attack an enemy that might 
happen to follow you, or avoid his 
attacks ; or if you have a mind to 
fight him in the Water, it fhews how 
to do it to moft advantage, and to 
turn yourfelf on all fides. There are 
feveral other different manners of 
turning one’s felf in the water, and 
among them fome that are very cu- 
C3 rious 
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rious and pleafant, but are only for 
thofe to practife that are very expert in 
this Art. 





XIII. 


To advance forwards in Swimming, with 
the Hands joined together. 


HIS is one of the firft and 

moft fimple ways of Swim- 
ming, and is alfo very graceful, In 
the practice of it you hold your 
hands joined together, drawing them 
in towards the breaft, and fucceffive- 
ly ftriking them out again. The two 
hands remain all the while joined, 
infomuch that the thumbs and fin- 
gers being turned towards the fur- 
face of the water, feem to be out of 
it. Befides the gracefulnefs of this 
way of Swimming, it is moreover 
ferviceable for traverfing, or Swim- 
ming crofs a heap of weeds, &c. for 
the hands being thus joined as it 
were 
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were in a point, open a paflage for 
you through weeds or reeds, if they 
chance to oppofe you, efpecially if you 
take care not to ftrike your hands out 
too far. 





XIV. 


To Swim neither on Back nor Belly. 


*UPPOSE you Swim of your 
Back, or Belly, lower, or fink your 
fide, and at the fame time elevate 
your right one. In Swimming, whet 
you are thus laid, move your left hand 
as often as you fee convenient, with- 
out either feparating it far from your 
body, or finking it, perpetually ftrik- 
ing it out, and retracting it, as in a 
right line on the furface of the wa- 
ter. Befides the pleafure of Swim- 
ming thus, you may alfo find an ad- 
vantage by viewing as you pleafe either 
fide of a river, and that one fide may 


reft while the other is employed. 
C4 KV. 
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AY. 


Lo Swim on the Belly, holding both your 
Hands fill. 


HIS is eafily performed in 

manner following. You muft 
keep your breaft advancing forward, 
your neck upright on the water, both 
your hands faft behind your head, or 
on your back, while in the mean 
time your legs and thighs pufh you 
forward by the fame motions you 
make when you Swim (as at other 
times) on your Belly. This way of 
Swimming may be ufeful, in cafe any 
accident, as the Cramp, &c. fhould 
happen to your arms, or if you were 
forced on occafion to Swim with your 
hands tied behind you, or in cafe you 
were a prifoner, and your life or li- 
berty depended on it. The fame 
thing may be performed: by placing 
yourfelf on the Back, but the other 
way is moft advantageous, becaufe 
you 
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you may fee your way before you ; 
and thofe that Swim on the Back are 
obliged to turn themfelves often for 
that purpofe. Befides, the hands 
are here at reft, but muft be em- 
ployed if you turn yourfelf on your 
Back. 


XVI. 
To carry the Left Leg in the Right Hand. 
i HIS is performed, when, in 


Swimming on the Belly, you 
lift up your Leg, and moving it towards 
the buttocks, you take hold of it with 
the hand of the oppofite fide, continu- 
ing in the mean while to Swim with 
the Leg and other hand which are at 
liberty. This method may be fervice- 
able in cafes of the Cramp or Gout, or 
if one Leg fhould be entangled among 
weeds ; for by this manner you may 
eafily break through them; but if you 

. C5 ~ — fhouid 
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fhould chance to find yourfelf engaged 
wholly among weeds on every fide, 
the following method will be moft 


proper. 





XVII. 
To Swim like-a Dog. 


OU are not to imagine that this 

way is difficult, for it is fo far from 
it, that feveral who never knew how 
to Swim before, by practifing of it by 
chance, have kept themfelves above 
water. To Swim like a Dog, you 
muft elevate or lift up and deprefs one 
hand fucceflively after another, and 
do the fame alfo with your feet, only 
with this difference, that with your 
hands you muft draw the water to- 
wards you, and with your feet drive it 
from you; you muft begin with the 
right hand, and right foot, and after- 
wards with the left hand and foot, and 
fo fucceflively. This way of Swim- 
ming 
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ming is very ufeful, for difengaging 
one’s felf from weeds under water. 
But here follow other more eafy me- 
thods to avoid the fame danger by 
Swimming on the Back, whereof the 
firft is very pleafant. 


The XV Ilth Chapter is the fame with 
the XVib. 





XVIII. 
Lo beat Water.: 
Yy OU ftrike the Water with your 


right and left legs; the manner 

of it is very pleafant, when Swimming 
on the back, at each extenfion of the 
legs, lifting them up out of the Water 
one after the other, you ftrike the Wa- 
ter fo that it rebounds up into the air. 
Thofe who are moft expert at. this, 
bring their chins towards their breait 
at cach extention. There are fome 
C6 whe 
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who not fatisfied with going fo far on- 
ly, to perform the bufinefs more grace- 
fully, lift up their legs much higher 
than others, ftrike the Water, each 
extenfion, fometimes with the right 
leg, fometimeés with the left, and at 
the fame time turn the whole body. 
This is the moft agreeable manner of 
all the reft. To perform this, you 
muft keep your body extended on 
your back, expand or .inflate your 
breaft, and keep it almoft out of Wa- 
ter, the palms of both your hands ex- 
tended and turned towards the bottom, 
for it is the office of the hands to keep 
up the body while you {trike and open 
the legs; but at the fame time you 
have a mind to beat Water, and turn 
your felf, in that cafe fuppofing your 
right leg is up out of the Water, you 
muft ftrike the Water with that, and 
at the fame time lift up the left leg, and 
by the fame action turn your whole 
body. This agility makes Swimming 
very eafy, and does not require fo much 
force as the following. 


XIX. 
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AIX. 


To keep one Foot at Liberty. 


or rather refinements, feem more 
for diverfion than advantage ; yet not- 
withftanding there is not one of them 
but what may be ferviceable in fome 
of thofe numerous rencounters which 
happen to Swimmers. As for example, 
This may ferve to difengage one’s Feet 
from weeds, and that after a free fear- 
lefs manner, which fhews the Swimmer 
to be mafter of his Art. [eturns him- 
felf fometimes to the right, fometimes 
to the left, having always one leg up 
out of the water, looking about him,’ 
bringing in his chin always towards 
his breaft. It is more difficult than it 
feems to be at firft fight ; for if the 
breaft is not inflated, the palms of the 
hands extended, and turned downwards 
toward the bottom, and if the other 


tz 
& 


a i HESE eafy ways of Swimming, 
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leg is not employed in the water ; in 
fhort, if you mifs of any of thefe things 
your head immediately finks down: 
Thus the addrefs, or management of 
it is difficult; but the recompence 
(when learned) fatisfactory and very 
ufeful, as I have fhewn in difengaging 
one’s felf from weeds. Here follows 
another method more eafy. 





XX. 
To foew both Feet out of the Water. 


N E may Swim holding both Feet 

out of the Water, and this is ve- 
ry ealy : You may alfo not only remain 
fo in one place, but alfo make advances 
forwards. You mutt place yourfelf on 
the back, and bend the fmall of it, 
contrariwife to what is practifed in 
other ways of Swimming: your hands 
mult be on your belly, the-palms of 
them open, moving them to and fro, 
like-oars, which muft fuftain your bo- 


dy 
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dy while your Feet are fhewn. This 
way of Swimming will ferve to thew 
you whether your Feet are clean or 
not, after having taken them from the 
bottom. 





XXI. 
Sufpenfion by the Chin. 


Y OU cannot eafily imagine how 
this manner of Swimming Is per- 
formed, it is indeed very furprifing. 
By this means you may ftand upright in 
the water though never fo deep, with- 
out fear of finking. To make you 
comprehend it, you are to remember, 
that when you Swim on your back, you 
lie ftill, your legs being extended : 
When you find your felf in that pof- 
ture, you muft let your legs go down 
or fink ; and when they- come to be 
perpendicular to the bottom, you muft 
take them up again, bending your 
knees, 
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knees, inflating your breaft, and as to 
the arms and hands, whereof the back 
parts lie flat on the water by the fhoul- 
ders, you muft fometimes extend them 
on the one fide, fometimes on the 
other, fometimes fhut them, turning 
the palms towards the bottom, the fin- 
gers clofe to one another, holding your. 
Chin as upright as'poffible. This way, 
which feems fo furprifing, 1s fometimes 
very ufeful ; fuppofe at any time, the 
ice fhould happen to break under your 
feet, this way will be of vaft advantage 
to fecure yourfelf from the danger. It 
may. alfo be very advantageous in cafe 
aman is obliged to fave himfelf from 
fome enemy purfuing, by leaping into 
the water in a dark night ; for in that 
cafe, one may wait, without making any 
noife, till he is paffed by, and then go: 
again on fhore, 
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XXII. 
To Tread Water. 


B* this way you remain upright in 
the Water witheut making any 
motion with your hands, only you 
move the Water round with your legs 
_ from you, the foles of your feet being 
perpendicular to the bottom ; you may 
make ufe of this if you are caft into 
the Water bound hand and foot. Swim- 
ming on the belly is alfo ferviceable 
in this rencounter. This way of Swim- 
ming is very advantageous, for it leaves 
us the free ufe of the hands. One may 
make ufe of it in defending one’s felf; 
but it ought not to be practifed where 
the bottom is full of Rufhes or Weeds, 
for they may entangle one of the legs ; 
and in fuch cafe you may ufe the me- 
thod following. 





XXII. 
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XXIII. 
Changing Hand and Foot. 


ITH the right Hand you hold 

the left Foot, and contrariwife ; 
but you muft change thofe holds by a 
{peedy letting or ftriking down the Foot 
held up. This may be ufeful for tak- 
ing of weeds from the legs, and freeing 
them when they are both engaged a- 
mongft them. 





XXIV. 


To Swan having the Legs tied together. 


0 Sie Legs being bound either by 
Weeds, or otherwife, you mutft 
turn on your back, and lay your hands 
acrofs on your breaft, for in that 
pofture you may gain the fhore, by 
ftriking your legs one againtt sca 
an 
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and holding them up as much as you 
can. 





XXYV. 
To Creep. 


HE aétion of Swimming in Man, 

is very like the motion of Creep~ 
ing in reptiles; as fuppofe a Snake, 
for example, who refting or ftopping 
firft, with his fore parts, draws the 
reft of the body towards them ; and it 
is a way very ferviceable to get clear of 
weeds. ‘To practife it, being upon the 
belly, you caft your hands forwards, 
and your feet foftly backwards, but 
_clofe together, and thus you advance, 
extending your arms and hands as far 
- from your breaft as poffible, your fin- 
gers clofe, and the palms of your hands 
a little bent, turned towards the bottom; 
for being in this pofture, if you draw 
towards your breaft with your ye 

an 
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and arms, the water that is before | 
you, by that you give time to the-reft | 
of your body to advance further, and 
to difengage yourfelf from the weeds, 
if you are entangled in them, which 
muft not be done with too much hafte 
or force ; for if you ftrike out your 
hands and arms too vigouroufly, you 
will entangle yourfelf more ameng 
them, .and when they have once 
caught you faft, you are in danger of 
perifhing, if timely help does not come 
to relieve you. 





- KXVI. 
To Sit in the Water. 


X PERT Swimmers can do what- 

ever they pleafe in the Water ; 
they’ can walk there, ftand ftill up- 
right, or lie ftill, or fit down. To 
Sit, you muft take both your legs in 
your hands, draw — in your breath, 
and 
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and fo keep your breaft inflated ; your 
head upright, and lifting up fuccef- 
fively your arms and legs, by that mo- 
tion fuftain yourfelf, as the figure 
fhews.. ‘This. way may .be fervicea- 
ble to pluck off weeds, which may 
happen to entangle and hang about 
your legs, as alfo to fuftain or keep 
one’s felf above Water in places where 
there is not room enough to Swim, 
or the ground muddy, or otherwue 
difobliging to the feet, fo that you 
care not to fet them down. 





XXVIII. 


Zo cut ibe Nails of the Toes in the 
Water. 


T is poffible to perform actions in 
the Water, which one cannot do 
on land: I myfelf have often brought 
my Great Toe to my lips in the Wa- 
ter, which I could never do on land, 
NOK 
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nor on my bed. You muft hold your 
knife in your right hand (if you are 
right handed) and take up your left 
leg, and lay the foot on the right 
knee; there you may take it from 
the left hand, and with the right cut 
your Nails without any danger. ‘Thus 
you may alfo pick your Toes; and 
if this way has no other ufe or ad- 
vantage yet the dexterity of the ma- 
nagement may ferve to recommend 
if. 





XXVIII. 


To foew out of the Water four Parts of 
the Body. 


HIS manner fhews at once 
four parts of the body, wz. 

the Head, the two Elbows, and one 
Knee ; you liftup one knee, and place 
it upon the other by turning it, while 
in the mean time you lift up and de- 
| prefs 
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prefs the other fucceffively, keeping 
in the interim your elbows elevated, 
your breaft inflated and elevated as 
much as poflible, and all lying on the 
back. Befides the management of 
this method, and the difficulty of 
doing it well, it is ferviceable to reft 
yourfelf by putting one thigh acrofs 
the other, and to take breath where 
the Water is fo deep that you can- 
not reach the bottom. 3 





XXIX. 
To Sexim holding up one Leg. 


T HIS way feems at firft fight to 
be the fame with that of fhew- 
ing the feet out of the water, which 
we have already taught, but it is very 
different from it; for while you hold 
up one of your Legs, both your hands 
mu{t embrace and gather together (as 
it were) ‘the waters, ftriking them 
under 
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under you, and driving them off ; the 
other Leg muft not be lifted up above. 
half way, beating the water frequent- 
ly therewith by quick and  fhort 
firokes. This isan eafy way to Carry 
any thing from one fide of a river to 
the other, by faftening it to . your 
great Toe: but you may perform the 
fame thing more eafily as follows. 





XXX. 


To Swim holding up your Hands. 


NAL you Swim on your 
back, «it is eafy to put your 


hands to what ufe you pleafe, but it 
is difficult to hold them upright, and 
Swim at the fame time too. It would 
appear at firft fight as if this were 
the moft ealy of any method we have 
yet taught. You, muft take care left 
while you lift up your arms, the tho- 
rax or breaft be not contracted, for 
fo you fink. The wholesArt of this 

way 
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way of Swimming confifts in heaving 
up the breatt as high, and keeping it 
inflated as much as poffible, while your 
arms are held up. 





XXXII. 
To Boot one’s felf in the Water. 


Call this way by the name of Boot. 

ing or drawing on one’s Boots, be- 
caufe the action very much refembles 
aman doing fo. You muft firft lift up 
one leg out of the Water, and after. 
wards the other, and take the foot in 
your hands as thofe do who are draw- 
ing on their Boots, and_prefently after 
Jet it go again, extending it out at 
length. The management of this way 
eonfifts in keeping up your Breaft as 
high as you can, and as much inflated 
as poffible, and alfo the one leg up 
‘out of the Water while the other is 


continually playing downwards. ‘his 
D way 
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way may be very commodious for 
cleaning your feet from mud, €&c. 





XXXII. 
Lhe Leap of the Goat. 


T is called fo. by reafon you imi- 
tate the Leaping of Goats in the 
motions of the feet. To perform it 
you muft have both courage and 
{trength. You muft keep your breaft 
inflated, and ftrike with both your 
hands the water on each fide, by thick 
fhort ftrokes three or four times, but 
more forcibly the laft time than the o- 
thers : while you are doing thus, you 
muft lift up your feet quite out of the 
water, and rub them one againft the 
ether, as you fee commonly done in 
€utting of capers. This is one of the 
moft dificult but moft ingenious pieces 
ef Art belonging to Swimming, and 
when you are arrived to it, you may 
fay you have maftered one of the moft 
, difficult 
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difficult points in the whole Art: For 
it is as difficult as to Swim under water, 
to which there is required a great deal 
of artificial management ; which now 
I come to fhew, as far as I am acquaint- 
ed with it. The firft ftep is to learn to 
Dive. 





XXXII. 
To Dive. 


F men fink to the bottom of the 

water, it is their own fault, nature 
has laid no neceflity on them of doing 
fo ; nay, there is not only occafion for 
force and ftrength to come thither, 
but alfo Art to do it fafely, fpeedily, 
and handfomely ; but thofe who are 
expert at Swimming do it, on oc- 
cafion, as fwift as an arrow, and de- 
fcend perpendicularly or obliquely as 
they pleafe. ‘The firft way of doing it 
is, to begin ftanding on your feet 
touching the bottom ; then afterwards 
D 2 rife 
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rife up, your head bowed down, fo 
that your chin muft touch your breaft ; 
the crown of your head being tarned 
towards the bottom, holding the backs 
of your hands clofe together, right be- 
fore your head, and finking or ftnk- 
ing them down firft with all the fwift- 
nefs and exactrig{s you can; thus you 
may Dive to thé bottom, and this Is the 
firft way I ordinarily teach. 





ARRIYV. : 
The Perpendicular Defcent. 


FEN HIS is proper for thofe who 

leap off from any height into the 
water, as from a Bridge or Ship: This 
is performed by taking a leap a little 
forwards, and fometimes upwards, 
that your defcent may be more perpen- 
dicular and fwifter to the bottom, and 
alfo that your head may go perpendi- 
cularly downwards. ‘This way is very 
commodious, when you have a very 


deep 
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deep water, and it cannot be perform- 
ed after any more ready method, be- 
caufe of the difficulty of long holding 
one’s breath. However it is feldom 
put in practice by reafon of the dan- 
gers which attend it: But the follow- 
ing method is free from danger, and 
alfo otherwife pleafan.. 


XXXV. 
To Swim ander Water- 


N the firft place you are to deter- 

mine whether you are to Swim at 
the bottom of the water or near the fur- 
face, or in. the middle between both. 
You firft of all dive down; the two 
hands muft be turned back to back, 
and clofe to one another; after which 
you muft extend them with all the 
fwiftnefs you can, your thumbs turned 
upwards, and your fore-fingers towards 
the bottom; and if you have a mind 
58% to 
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to defcend yet lower, you muft as your 
hands are extended ftill ftrike them 
down lower in the Water. If contra- 
riwife you would re-afcend towards the 
furface of the Water, you muft Keep 
the palms of your hands open, and 
your thumbs towards one another, . as 
when you ‘Swim on your belly, the 
palms of your hands being towards the 
bottom, and your two thumbs, as I 
have juft now faid, towards one another. 
He that would Swim in the middle, 
or between top and bottom, mutt 
grafp with both his arms the Water 
before him, attracting it towards him, 
keeping in the mean while his thumbs 
turned more towards the bottom of 
tle Water, than the reft of his hands. 
You may have occafion to Swim. thus, 
when you are to feek for any thing at 
the bottom of the Water, or to pafs un- 
feen from one fhore to another ; fome- 
times alfo to help one in danger of 
drowning. But in this laft cafe you muft 
take heed not to come.too near neither 
under Water, noron the furface, to any 
one in that danger; for if fuch an one 
| takes 
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takes hold of you, you are certainly 
loft. 

To proceed therefore in that cafe 
fafely, you muft keep at a diftance, asten - 
or twelve feet off ; your beft way will be 
not to lay hold on him till he is quite funk 
down, and loft the ufe of his fight ; and 
if you have obferved the place where he 
is, you may endeavour to take hold of 
him by the hair, and fo draw him on 
your back, taking always care that he 
does not lay hold on you ; or otherwife 
hamper you ; you may thus draw him 
to fome fhallow place; or if you have 
any {tring or rope about you, leave one 
end on fhore in hands of your compani- 
ons, and faiten the other to him, and fo 
let them draw him out. : 














AXKKVI. 
To come to the Top of the Water agam, 


after having dived. 


F TER you are at the bottom, you 

may return with the fame facill- 

ty ; which-is performed much after the 
{ame 
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fame way as we have taught before, to 
turn one’s felf in the Water ; the perfon 
who Swims with one of his hands ex- 
tended, muft pufh from him the water 
before him with his palm, and with the 
cavity of the other palm drawing the 
Water that is behind him, towards him ; 
when your hand is extended as far as it 
can be, the fingers of the hand fo ex- 
tended, and the palm of that turned 
outwards, ought to fhut or clench: the 
perfection of this way you’ll fee as fol- 
lows. 





XXXVI. 


In Swimming under Water to make a 
Circle. 


HEN Swimmers go to fearch 

for any thing in the Water, they 

Swim round about the place where the 
thing was caft in, ifthey do not find it 
immediately ; by this fort of addrefs 
they can take up any the leaft thing that 
is at the bottom. ‘The manner of mak- 


ing 
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ing this compafs or Circle is thus: If 
you would begin the Circle from the 
right hand, and end it at the left, you 
muft grafp or embrace the Water with 
both your hands from the right to the 
left, and exactly contrary if you would 
turn the other way ; but when you have 
Dived ip ilien ar ete and can- 
not find what you went to feek, you will, 
be obliged to take fuch a compafs, but 
do not go fo far as to lofe the light ; for. 
when once that begins to fail you, it is 
a fign you are either too deep, or under 
a boat, or fhore, or fomething elfe that 
intercepts the light. You muft always’ 
take heed of venturing into fuch places ; 
and if you fhould find yourfelf fo enga- 
ged, call to mind whereabouts, or which 
way you came thither, and turn back 
the fame way, looking upwards for the 
light ; for you may fee it a great way 
off: above all, take heed that you do 
not go to breathe under water: In cafe 
you are afraid that any enemy fhould lay 
wait for you when you come up again, 
you muft have recourfe to the Agility of 
the Dolphin. 


XXXVITI. 
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AXXVII. 
The Agility of the Dalpbin, 
doe way teaches to defcend and 


come up again in the water to take 
breath, and after having re{fpired, to 
dive down again. You may Swim fifty 
paces under water in the fummer, with- 
out taking breath, which has faved ma- 
ny people’s lives. After two or three 
ftrokes you muft dive, the deeper ihe 
better and more fafe, fo you have the ' 
light ; you may advance forward, or 
Keep yourfelf under water in the fame 
lace as long as you can hold your 
bieath ; when you can hold it no longer 
you come up to breathe, and then dive 
again, as often as the neceflity of refpi- 
ration requires. There are feveral forts 
of dangers which may oblige us to take 
this method. 
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